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In these days that have followed our wild celebration of the coming 
of peace we have begun to realize that the problems of reconstruction. 
are, in many ways, more difficult to solve than those that arose during 
the conflict. The great educational movement in conservation devel- 
oped throughout the country an understanding and appreciation of our 
work in home economics which offers us a great opportunity for service 
and we shall have need of all our training and resources to meet the new 
situation. 

Conservation teaching was based on home economics principles, but 
just as they were developed and modified to meet the war crisis, so now 
they must be adapted and developed to meet the changed conditions 
of peace. ‘The signing of the armistice inevitably brought a general re- 
laxation of effort, with a tendency to slip back into the old ruts; yet if 
we are to take advantage of our opportunity and make our contribution 
to the reconstruction program we must realize fully that this is not the 
time to relax our efforts. It is rather the time to consider what has 
been accomplished and to discuss how our program can be adapted and 
extended to make it of the greatest value in helping to make a new 
world. 

Our work, perhaps fortunately, is still in a formative stage, and it 
needs to be scrutinized to see whether or not the necessary fundamen- 
tals are taught, and taught to the best possible advantage. Home 
economics principles, too, need to be applied to many other things be- 
sides food. Its overwhelming importance in the war has made us forget 
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sometimes that there are many other considerations and that these 
must now receive attention. 

Out of all the attention given to food, there has developed a different 
attitude that has been a great gain; a recognition that foods have definite 
bodily functions to perform, and that their selection is not a matter of 
purely individual taste: This changed attitude ought to help greatly 
in the teaching of the basic dietetic principles, but on the other hand we 
ought to be especially careful not to obscure fundamental facts by un- 
necessary detail and technical terms. It should be profitable to consider 
what facts are fundamental and how they may be clothed in simple 
terms. 

We shall surely never again over-emphasize preparation in comparison 
with selection, but we shall realize that both must be taught even to 
beginners. 

The work of the Food Administration has brought to our attention 
many trade practices, and our attitude toward commercial problems 
in general ought to be a more sympathetic and understanding one. 

The substitution of various types of food has taught us many valuable 
lessons regarding utilization of food materials and what is meant by 
real food thrift in studying how to prevent waste. Let us hope that it 
can never be said again that a “French family could live on what an 
American family wastes.”” We have not been free from blame in teach- 
ing extravagance in food and we need the point of view presented by 
Jane Addams, ‘‘Those of us who have lived among immigrants realize 
that there is highly developed among them a certain reverence for food. 
Food is the precious stuff men live by, that which is obtained only after 
long and toilsome labor; it is the cherished thing which the poor have 
seen come into their homes, little by little and often not enough, 
since they were children, until to waste it has come to seem sinful and 
irreligious.” 

We have learned some lessons regarding fuel—not so well, perhaps, 
as in the case of food, but still the matter of waste and wise use has 
been called to our attention. Let us develop this still further until 
civic consciousness is awakened regarding the vicious practice preva- 
lent in many communities of deliberate waste of fuel because it is a nat- 
ural resource and can therefore be sold for a low price. The teaching 
of wise use and thrifty habits in the use of fuel should be as much a 
part of our work as food teaching. When the public understands these 
principles the commercial exploitation so common before the war will 
not be permitted. 
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Our teaching regarding textiles and clothing has probably been less 
affected because there has been less propaganda, and therefore less at- 
tention has been given to it. Our future teaching however can scarcely 
fail to reflect our new attitude. Shall we ever again be willing to de- 
vote the major part of the time to the construction of new garments, 
failing to emphasize the principles of wise buying, proper selection, 
remodeling, care, and repair? Questions of passing fashion in dress 
will inevitably receive less attention and the application of art prin- 
ciples both to dress and housefurnishing will be recognized as necessary 
and fundamental. 

We have all probably felt that we taught the principles of buying 
and general expenditure fairly well, but I wonder if our teaching of 
savings and thrift will not receive a different emphasis because of the 
war saving program. The food expenditure studies which the gov- 
ernment found necessary may make the average householder more 
patient with household accounts, since they were deemed so necessary 
in determining national policies. 

There has been little opportunity to teach much regarding the saving 
of time and labor; that is one of the phases that must now receive at- 
tention. There has been considerable misplaced emphasis on efficiency 
in industrial fields, but time and labor in household processes have been 
little studied. 

Out of the changed conditions which have developed in many house- 
holds will come the necessity for learning new ways of conserving time 
and labor so that there may be opportunity to assume new duties and 
new obligations. Because of the great increase in the number of women 
in industry, there is need for learning standards and the limits set by 
law for the labor of women and children. This is one of the problems 
that is especially troublesome in reconstruction, and our students should 
gather information so that they may form intelligent opinions regarding 
it. 

We have always taught some facts regarding sanitation and hygiene. 
The lessons of the war will enable us to drive them home with greater 
force. The fundamental necessity of teaching these facts about every 
day living ought to be more easily brought home to educators and made 
a part of every school curriculum. Again the necessity confronts us 
of making sure what the fundamentals are, and of expressing the facts 
in simple language. We must make an effort to extend this teaching 
beyond the classes of girls to whom it has been largley confined, and 
endeavor to reach all groups in the schools. 
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The facts collected by the Children’s Bureau regarding child conser- 
vation ought to form the basis for definite work along this line. Miss 
Ravenhill has been pointing out to us for some time that child care and 
development are neglected phases of our work. Let us see to it that 
we make a beginning at least in developing work along this line in our 
reconstruction. 

Last but not by any means least of all we must by this time have de- 
veloped a new sense of civic responsibility. We must see to it that our 
students feel a definite sense of responsibility to the community in every 
line. A poor milk or water supply, a neglected orphanage, an ineffi- 
cient board of health, bad industrial conditions—al! are a part of their 
responsibility as citizens and teachers. 

In waging this war we have imposed heavy obligations on the coming 
generation. If our children are to accept their part and help us save 
that for which we have fought, they must be trained. 

The call for service is not less, but greater, than ever before. 


The American housewife has served well; she now has a more difficult 
task before her—one which will continue throughout the coming 
year. Until we have banished the specter of famine from the world’s 
table we must not relax our efforts to save food.—Uniled Stales Food 
Administration. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON MALNU- 
TRITION IN CHILDREN 


LYDIA ROBERTS 
University of Chicago 


Malnutrition in children has become a topic of widespread interest 
during the past year. It has occupied a prominent place in the dis- 
cussions at meetings of pediatricians;! articles concerning it have ap- 
peared in medical journals, social service journals, popular magazines,? 
and newspapers; and a variety of agencies have been set at work to 
combat it. It seems worth while to summarize from this mass of ma- 
terial what has been contributed to our knowledge of malnutrition in 
regard to the following points: 

Prevalence of Malnutrition. In an address before the New York 
Academy of Medicine in December, 1917, Dr. Chapin* quoted the re- 
sults of two studies which showed the condition in New York City. 
In one, made in 1916, 95,030 children were examined and graded by the 
Dunfermline scale. The results showed: Grade I, 30 per cent; Grade 
IT, 59 per cent; Grade III, 8 per cent; Grade IV, 3 per cent. In other 
words only 30 per cent of the children were in really good physical con- 
dition, while 11 per cent were in a state of undernutrition. 

The second investigation was made by Frank Manny of New York. 
He examined all the children in two public schools—not the worst ones, 
by far—with the following result: Grade I, 21 per cent; Grade II, 42 
per cent; Grade III, 24 per cent; Grade IV, 12 per cent. This, as will 
be noted, reveals a still more serious condition than the first study, only 
21 per cent being in a good state of nutrition and 36 per cent badly 
undernourished. 

One of the most recent investigations‘ was made in March, 1918, by 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of New York City. They made a survey 
of all the school children in the borough of Manhattan. 171,661 chil- 


1 Report of the Annual Meeting of the American Pediatric Society. Arch. Ped., 25, 
1918, p. 32. 

* War Prices and the Undernourished Child. L. Oppen. Good Housekeeping, 67, 1918, 
p. 73. 

§ National Danger of Defective Development of the Growing Child in Wartime. Chapin. 
(Discussion by others.) Arch. Ped., 35, 1918, p. 54. 

* Malnutrition of School Children. Weekly Bulletin of Dept. of Health. City of New 
York, 6, 1918, p. 75. 
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dren were examined and the following results were found: Grade I, 
29,781 or 17.3 per cent; Grade II, 104,908 or 61.1 per cent; Grade III, 
37,718 or 18.5 per cent; Grade IV, 5,284 or 3.1 per cent. The Bureau 
believed that these figures could be safely assumed as applicable to the 
city as a whole. This being so, New York’s 1,000,000 school children 
would be distributed as follows: Normal as regards nutrition, 173,000; 
passable, 611,000; seriously malnourished, 185,000; in very bad con- 
dition, 31,000. 

With such conditions revealed—with over 200,000 malnourished chil- 
dren in their schools—is it any wonder that the New York pediatricians 
and child welfare agencies have become awake to the fact that it be- 
hooves them to do something about it? 

These studies, as it happens, are all for New York City. To what 
extent they are applicable to the country at large, we can only sur- 
mise; but we can probably safely conclude that they furnish abundant 
proof that the estimate so frequently made that 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren in our country are suffering from malnutrition is far too low. 

Methods of Determining Malnutrition. Scales for Grading. Height 
and Weighi Standards. Any discussion of malnutrition naturally brings 
up the method of determining the state of nutrition, and includes both 
the scales for grading and height and weight standards. Some pedi- 
atricians make no attempt to classify grades of nutrition, being content 
to class all who fall a certain per cent below normal as malnourished. 
Emerson is of this number. He diagnoses any child as delicate, or 
malnourished, who falls 10 per cent below normal weight, for he says,5 
“children do not become underweight to this degree except for adequate 
causes.” In most cases, however, an attempt is made at further classi- 
fication. The Dunfermline scale—originated by Dr. McKenzie of 
Dunfermline, Scotland—was adopted by the Bureau of Child Welfare 
of New York City a few years back and is the one now used pretty gen- 
erally throughout the country. Manny’* describes the scale, its value, 
and the uniformity of grading secured even when used by different physi- 
cians. He considers the value of the scale lies in the fact that it makes 
grading easy, because in groups III and IV it names something definite 
to be done to the child, and in group I explicitly states that a child so 
graded is not merely excellent as compared with others of a group, but 


5 Food Habits of Delicate Children. Emerson. WN. Y. Jour. Med., Feb. 24, 1917. 
* A Scale for Grading Nutrition. Manny. School and Society, 3, 1916, p. 125. 
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is one who would be considered excellent anywhere. In a test applica- 
tion of this scale it was found that physicians agreed as well, or better, 
on the state of nutrition than they did on even such common defects as 
bad teeth, tonsils, and adenoids. In order to make certain that all 
necessary factors are considered in the grading, Manny states the 
“aids to diagnosis” which are used in connection with the scale. 

If used as suggested by Mr. Manny, it would seem that the scale 
might be a valuable means of classification. It has, however, received 
much unfavorable criticism. Holt’ in referring to the scale spoke thus: 
“The Dunfermline scale should be mentioned, though I can mention it 
only to condemn it. Dr. Baker of the New York Health Department 
has had 170,000 children examined by this scale and reaches results 
that are quite at variance with what is true.” Dr. Baker* reports this 
investigation made by Dr. Willis, Chief of the Division of School Medi- 
cal Inspection, and herself, in order to determine if there were any 
basis of error in the grading. She found that physicians in certain locali- 
ties had become so accustomed to malnutrition that they had come to 
regard it as a racial or local type, and had made, therefore, a relative 
grading only. Since they found no children belonging in group I, they 
had used the scale merely to show degrees of malnutrition. From this 
it would seem that the fault lies, not in the scale, but in the failure of the 
physicians to hold to the strict standard described by it, or else to 
their unfamiliarity with a physically superior child. Both these difficul- 
ties, it appears, might be overcome. 

Height and Weight Standards. There are a number of tables of the 
height and weight of normal children in use at the present time. The 
principal ones are described on the Weighing and Measuring card of the 
Children’s Bureau. The one used by the Bureau itself was compiled 
from several of these. Concerning the relative value of these scales the 
Public Health Committee* of the New York Academy of Medicine says 
this: ‘‘ The existing tables of the relation of height and weight to age are 
either obsolete, as is the Bowditch scale, or based on children of certain 
social groups such as Baldwin’s study of pupils in private schools. 
The Boas scale is, for the time being, the most serviceable as it is a 
combination of several scales. It is based on a larger number of measure- 


7 Standards for Growth and Nutrition of School Children. Holt. (Discussions.) Arch. 


Ped., 35, 1918, p. 339. 
§ Malnutrition Among School Children. Pub. Health. Com., New York Academy of 


Medicine, Med. Rec., 93, p. 1211. 
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ments than any other scale and is more adapted to a cosmopolitan com- 
munity like New York City, for it takes account of various racial stocks.” 
Holt’ also speaks of the Bowditch scale as out of date because pre- 
pared twenty years ago, and’the children of this generation, he says, 
are taller. Smith® speaks of using the Bowditch scale, but rather be- 
cause of the lack of a better one than because he believes it to bea 
really good guide. The consensus of opinion seems to be that there is 
need of a new scale better adapted to the present day American children 
than is any existing one. 

In connection with the discussion of height and weight standards, 
there always arises the question as to how they shall be used,—whether 
to consider weight to age, height to age, weight to height, or all three of 
them. Holt’ regards the weight to height relation as the only really 
important one, though even here considerable variation exists even in 
healthy children. The normal curve, he very aptly says, is not a line 
but a zone and a wider zone than is usually thought. Height and weight 
growth are as a rule parallel in well fed children, but on insufficient 
food there is growth in height but not in weight. He regards a child 
as malnourished if 10 per cent below weight for height from six to ten 
years, and if 12 per cent below from eleven to sixteen years. The 
annual rate of increase however, he believes to be an even better guide. 
Emerson’ also considers weight as more afiected than height. Smith® 
believes that basing judgment on comparison of weight to height alone 
is misleading, there being no guide to the degree of malnutrition if a 
child is under height for age. He finds children in his clinics can be 
made to gain in height as well as weight. 

Manny” after a careful investigation of the three methods of deter- 
mining defective nutrition concludes that any adequate system must 
make use of the advantages of both weight relationships. Too close 
devotion to the weight-height basis allows many children underweight 
for age to pass as normal. He believes there is need of experimental 
work to develop a system which will utilize the advantages of both 
weight bases. 

Causes of Malnutrition. Not much that is new has been contributed 
recently concerning the specific causes of malnutrition. Emerson, 


® Methods of Conducting a Class for Undernourished Children. Chas. Hendee Smith. 
Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 15, 1918, p. 373. Also Arch. Ped., 35, 1918, p. 427. 

1A Comparison of Three Methods of Determining Defective Nutrition. Manny. 
Arch. Ped., 35, 1918, p. 88. 
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Smith, Badger, the Public Health Committee, and others have dis- 
cussed the subject and presented much interesting data. In the last 
analysis, however, all the causes given are included in Mrs. Bryant's" 
familiar classification. Recent study has, however, added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of what we may term the real or underlying 
causes of malnutrition. Various agencies have been trying to find the 
answer to the questions: Why are children insufficiently fed? Why do 
they have too little sleep? Why are bad teeth and other defects not 
attended to? The answer seems to be that while poverty is very often 
a real and very serious cause of malnutrition, yet ignorance and lack of 
parental control are even more frequently responsible. Children are 
insufficiently fed because parents are ignorant of what are proper foods, 
of the necessity of regular, unhurried meals, of the need of a good break- 
fast for a growing child, of the harmfulness of tea and coffee, and of the 
habit of eating candy and trash between meals. Greater than ignor- 
ance even in many cases is the lack of parental control. Even when they 
know better a large number of parents allow their children to eat when 
and what they like, and to choose their own time for going to bed. 
Ignorance fully as much as poverty, is likewise to blame for much of the 
unhygienic living, and the same can be said of the lack of attention 
given teeth and other physical defects. “Malnutrition,” says Dr. 
Kantor,” “is not merely a poverty problem, a food problem, or a medical 
problem, but involves the adjustment between the individual and his 
environment in the broadest sense and needs all agencies.” 


AGENCIES FOR DEALING WITH MALNUTRITION 


1. Malnutrition Clinics. Foremost among the agencies now at work 
on the problem of undernutrition in children is the malnutrition clinic. 
Dr. Emerson™ as long ago as 1910 was conducting such a clinic in 
Boston, and more recently five of them have been started in New York 
City. These clinics are conducted at Bellevue Hospital by Dr. Chas. 
Hendee Smith, at Postgraduate Hospital by Dr. Morris Stark, at Cornell 
University clinic by Dr. Wilson, and at the A. I. C. P. of Brooklyn and 
the Bowling Green Neighborhood Association by Dr. Kantor. Smith,® 


"School Feeding. Bryant. Pp. 210-247. 

2 Experience With a Class in Malnutrition. Kantor. NV. 3°. Med. Jour., 108, p. 241. 

13 Class Method in Dietetic and Hygienic Treatment of Delicate Children. Emerson. 
Pediatrics, 22, 1910, p. 627. 
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Kantor,” Emerson," and Miss Uzzell have all contributed somewhat 
detailed reports of the methods of conducting these clinics and of the re- 
sults obtained; and both Mr. Manny" and the Public Health Committee 
of New York Academy of Medicine® have summarized the type of work 
done and the results secured in a number of such clinics. Briefly, the 
conduct of a malnutrition clinic is as follows: 

Groups of underweight children meet weekly, with a physician, to be 
weighed, medically examined, and given instruction in food values and 
hygiene. Weight charts are kept and the children compete to see which 
can gain the most, or be first to reach the normal weight line. Social 
workers follow cases to their homes to discover all the factors which 
keep the child from gaining and do all work necessary to bring about 
right living conditions. 

In spite of the many discouragements—for it often requires the sum 
of many visits and much teaching to cause the children to gain in 
weight, and some can not be made to gain at all—those who have worked 
in these nutrition classes are enthusiastic over the results. A recent 
editorial in the Journal of the American Medical Association" says this 
concerning them: “. . . . Whenconditions of feeding, sleeping, exer- 
cise, etc., are supervised, the growth of the majority of stunted children 
can be promoted with almost startling rapidity. The weight shows 
almost perpendicular advances as soon as a chance for normal growth 
is afforded.” 

The class method is economical of the time of all workers and the 
spirit of competition makes the rate of gain more rapid than under 
individual treatment. Smith,® Kantor,” Emerson" all believe that such 
clinics should be conducted not only in every dispensary but also in 
connection with the public schools. 

2. School Lunches. Another method of dealing with malnutrition is 
by means of the school lunch. This, though not a new method, has 
never been made as vital a factor in health teaching as it could and 
should be. Miss Lucy Collier'® has prepared an interesting report on 
an experiment carried on last winter in New York City in which “a 


* ™A Demonstration in Health Education. Uzzell, Survey, June 1, 1918. 

% Nutrition Clinics and Classes. Manny. Mod. Hosp., 10, 1918, p. 129. 

16 Medical Help in the Undernutrition of Childhood. Ed. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 
71, 1918, p. 974. 

1 Malnutrition Among School Children. Emerson. Am. Sch. Hyg. Assn., 1917 p. 115. 


18 Manuscript prepared by Miss Lucy Collier. 
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new type of lunch” was “administered so as to teach the gospel of 
health.” The work was done under the joint auspices of the Post- 
graduate Hospital, the New York Lunch Committee, and the Peoples’ 
Institute. Twenty-five boys, chosen from a large number of under- 
weight children in a certain school volunteered as Food Scouts. They 
ate specially planned lunches for a period of ten weeks and made every 
effort to do their patriotic duty; i.e., to get themselves up to normal 
weight. They met with Dr. Stark every Saturday to be weighed and 
advised, and social workers gave home help as in the malnutrition clinics. 
The gains made by the boys were most encouraging, and in summing 
up the experiment Miss Collier says: “The experiment has shown that 
the school lunch can be administered so as to teach children and par- 
ents the relation of good food, good habits, and good health.” 

3. Fresh Air Classes or Preventoriums. The fresh air class has been 
employed for a number of years for tuberculous children but of recent 
years it is being used for malnourished children as well. Dr. McCord'® 
of Albany describes such a school of 50 children in his city. No tuber- 
cular children are admitted to this school. With nourishing food, fresh 
air, hygienic living, and physical and mental work suited to their con- 
dition, it is needless to say that the gain of these children in all respects 
is usually most striking. 

The Public Health Committee® report 75 of these schools in New York 
City, in which 1830 children are enrolled. Obviously this number of 
schools is far too small for the children in need of such treatment. 

4. The Children’s Year Campaign. The Children’s Bureau by its 
campaign for children of pre-school age has centered the attention of the 
entire country upon this “the neglected age.” The Bureau itself 
through its weighing and measuring and through its conferences on 
child welfare has reached an enormous number of children. Greater 
even than its own work, however, will be that which, through its pub- 
licity campaign, it has roused states, cities, social organizations, and 
physicians to do. Some cities (as New York*°) have instituted a house 
to house canvass to examine children for malnutrition, tonsils, ade- 
noids and other disorders. Treatment will be advised and an effort 
made to educate the public as to the importance of proper feeding and 
care during this important period of the child’s life. 

19 Nutrition of the School Child. Preventive Work for Albany Pub. Schools. McCord. 


Am. Sch. Hyg. Assn., 1917, p. 104. 
2% President’s Address. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 27, 1918. 
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Dr. Meigs* in speaking of the result of the campaign thus far said 
that the number of cases of rickets and malnutrition in the clinics of 
one city alone had doubled during a month—the increase being due to 
cases discovered in the weighing tests and sent to clinics for treatment. 

In addition to the agencies already described, there could be men- 
tioned a number of others either directly or indirectly attempting to 
lessen the appalling number of undernourished children. Among these 
are the classes in cooking organized in the 59 Baby Health Stations of 
New York, the diet kitchens which have been established in the poor 
districts, and the fresh air camps where children can have a few weeks 
in the country or at the seashore. 

In summing up their report on malnutrition the Public Health Com- 
mittee® made seventeen recommendations applicable’to all organizations 
in any way responsible for the child’s welfare. These recommendations 
include a wide educational campaign on diet and hygiene, the extension 
of malnutrition clinics, an increase in the number of fresh air classes 
and summer camps—these latter to have better supervision in diet and 
sleep than heretofore—and the extension of school lunches with con- 
trol exercised in their sale so as to insure proper selection of food. The 
carrying out of these recommendations would mean the codperation of 
schools, clinics, welfare agencies, and heaith authorities. It would 
demand, for the most part, not the establishment of new agencies and 
new lines of work, but merely the use of existing ones to the limits of 
their capability. Such a union of forces all working towards acommon 
end could not fail to help solve to a considerable extent the problem of 
the undernourished child. 


“Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.” 


™ The Children’s Year Campaign. Grace L. Meigs. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 27, 1918, 
p. 243. 
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THE OFFICE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Some REsuLts oF RECENT Work! 


Cc. F. LANGWORTHY 
Chief, Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The work of the past year, and this means the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, has been influenced, in a large measure, by the war situation, 
particularly for the purpose of furnishing reliable data regarding the 
use of the available food supply in a rational and economical way and 
at the same time providing a diet which conforms, so far as it can, to 
general dietary preferences. Attention has also been paid to thrift in 
the use of clothing, household supplies, and household equipment, and 
plans have been made for developing this work extensively in the coming 
year. In addition the regular experimental and research work of the 
office has been continued and so shaped as to contribute to the war emer- 
gency situation. 

Coéperation with other bureaus and with other departments is a 
feature of the work of the Office of Home Economics. Such relations 
in the Department of Agriculture have included work with the Bureau 
of Chemistry on the use of dried fruits, vegetables, and other products, 
and similar work with the Bureau of Animal Industry on the use of cot- 
tage cheese and other matters relating to the food value and uses of 
milk, and with the Bureau of Entomology with respiration calorimeter 
studies of the problems of the wintering of bees. Coéperative work 
with other departments has included the Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Education, the War Department, the Food Administration, 
and the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. To 
ensure close relations with the Woman’s Committee request was made 
for a special representative from the Department of Agriculture and 
Miss Helen W. Atwater of this office was appointed. 

Conferences, committee meetings, and more informal discussions 
have characterized the codperative work. Policies to be followed and 
lines of work to be undertaken have been thus determined or com- 
municated. 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Science Section, Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Eccaomics Association, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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A good deal of special work has been undertaken, like that in codper- 
ation with the Food Administration on emergency food preparation, 
like the studies of the digestibility of bread from flours including differ- 
ent proportions of the wheat kernel, and the Dietary Survey in coéper- 
ation with the Bureau of Markets, requested by the Food Administra- 
tion. Cards, circulars, bulletins, and other published material have 
resulted from the codperative work. 

With the Food Administration and the Bureau of Education a pam- 
phlet “Ten Lessons,” was prepared and widely distributed. This sum- 
‘marized much information on food conservation topics. To further 
conservation work a special series of food leaflets, brief and concise in 
form and nontechnical in character, has been prepared in codperation 
with the Food Administration. These were planned as the result of a 
conference of home economics workers and leaders. They have been 
very generally welcomed and have proved useful in extension work of the 
Department and other similar movements and have been used in homes 
and in nearly all lines of food conservation work. The total number 
required to meet the requests for them has exceeded 21,575,000. Dr. 
Katharine Blunt had charge of this project and was assisted by Miss 
Florence Powdermaker and Miss Louise Prichett. 

Four special circulars, “Use Peanut Flour to Save Wheat;” ‘Use 
Barley to Save Wheat;” “Use Soy-bean Flour to Save Wheat, Meat, 
and Fat;” “Use Potatoes to Save Wheat,” have also been published and 
a bread card giving general directions for using wheat substitutes in 
the making of similar dishes, also a card giving directions for making 
yeast-raised bread with large proportions of wheat substitutes. The 
preparation of Farmers’ Bulletins and short summaries on food and other 
home economics topics has been continued. Though the editions have 
been large, the demand for this popular literature has exceeded the 
supply. 

The Office of Home Economics and the Bureau of Education also 
codperated with the Food Administration in the preparation of a series 
of outlines for three courses of instruction in food conservation designed 
especially for women college students. This work was done under the 
direction of Dr. Blunt. Originally issued in multigraphed form this ma- 
terial has now been brought together in a book entitled “Food and the 
War.” An abridgment entitled ‘Food Guide for War Service at Home”’ 


was also published. 
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A series of lessons entitled ‘‘The Day’s Food in War and Peace,” 
which has recently been published, with suggestions for their effective 
use, represents codperation between the Food Administration, the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, and the Office of 
Home Economics. These lessons were edited by Miss Atwater and 
Mrs. Norton. 

One of the functions of the States Relations Service, of which the Office 
of Home Economics is a part, is to serve as a clearing house and central 
bureau for a number of state activities, particularly with reference to 
the work of the experiment stations and agricultural colleges. 

In this connection, the Office of Home Economics collected information 
chiefly from the Home Economics Departments of Agricultural Colleges 
regarding the experimental and research work in home economics which 
is being carried on, in the belief that such information would help all 
to do more effective work. Replies to the questionnaire which was 
sent out were received from most of the institutions, and a digest of 
the data received was submitted at the Home Economics meeting pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, Washington, November, 1917. As was to be 
expected, the work carried on in the majority of the laboratories had to 
do with food and its uses along war emergency lines. Immediate use 
was made of some of the information and it was requested that this 
collection of data be continued. 

To speak in greater detail of some of the work of the Office of Home 
Economics, studies of digestibility and food value which were carried 
on by Dr. A. D. Holmes in connection with the studies of the utili- 
zation of food in the body, have been numerous and have included 
a variety of foods. The results obtained both with mature and imma- 
ture dasheens grown under controlled conditions have shown that this 
starchy root is well assimilated, the digestibility of the carbohydrate, 
the principal food constituent present, being 98 per cent. No physio- 
logical disturbances were noted when dasheens were eaten in quantity 
and apparently they are to be regarded as a good source of carbohy- 
drate. Results are reported in full in United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 612, ‘The Digestibility of the Dasheen.” 

Continuing previous studies of the thoroughness of digestion of edi- 
ible fats, the following coefficients of digestibility were obtained with 
a variety of nut oils: Almond 97.1, black walnut 97.5, Brazil nut 96.3, 
butternut 95.4, English walnut 97.6, hickory nut 99.3, and pecan nut oil 
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96.8 per cent. In these digestion experiments the nut oils were well 
tolerated, although English walnut oil, when 70 grams were eaten daily, 
was found to be slightly laxative. Results are reported in full in United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 630, ‘Studies on the Digest- 
ibility of Some Nut Oils.” 

The study of fats and oils included a number obtained from seeds. 
The coefficients of digestibility obtained were for corn oil 96.8, soy 
bean 97.5, sunflower-seed 96.5, Japanese mustard-seed 98.8, rapeseed 
96.7, and charlock-seed 98.9 per cent. The results obtained indicate 
that these seed oils, properly refined, may be regarded as satisfactory 
food fats. With the exception of Japanese mustard-seed oil no laxa- 
tive effect was noted. The results are reported in full in United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 687, “The Digestibility of 
Some Seed Oils.” 

At the request of the Bureau of Fisheries the nutritive value of gray- 
fish, a food which promises to be of great importance, was studied. This 
fish compared favorably, as regards thoroughness of digestion, with 
Boston mackerel, butterfish, and salmon (canned). Results are re- 
ported in full in United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
649, “Experiments on the Digestibility of Fish.” 

Studies of the digestibility of flour made by grinding soy-bean press 
cake and peanut press cake show that these products are well assimi- 
lated. Coefficients of digestibility of protein were in each case 85 
per cent,in round numbers. The results are reported in full in United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 717, “ Digestibility of 
Protein Supplied by Soy-Bean and Peanut Press-Cake Flours.” 

Studies on the digestibility of wheat bran, unground, coarsely, and 
finely ground, eaten in the form of a flour-free bread, have also been 
made and the results have been prepared for publication. 

Digestion studies with corned seal meat and some miscellaneous tests 
have been made also but not yet reported on. 

In addition to this work a large number of digestion studies have 
been made and the relative food value studies of wheat flours repre- 
senting different percentages of milling in comparison with the flour 
fixed upon by the Food Administration as a standard (74 per cent of a 
90 per cent extraction). The data already accumulated are extensive 
and available for Food Administration uses as needed. It is expected 
that general conclusions, what the Food Administration had in mind 
when the work was requested, will be forthcoming. 
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The experimental studies of energy expended in the performance of 
different household tasks, made with the respiration calorimeter, were 
continued, with Mr. H. G. Barott in charge of the respiration calorim- 
eter laboratory. The results are in full accord with those previously 
obtained.2, The work was so planned that it would not only supply 
data regarding the relative energy expenditure for different household 
tasks but also, when considered in connection with time studies of the 
housekeeper’s day, a project on which Miss Ilena M. Bailey is engaged, 
provide more definite information than we now possess regarding the 
energy expenditure for household labor as a whole. 

In these studies the subject, Miss B.—21 years old and 5 feet, 5 inches 
tall—carried on a number of tasks in the respiration calorimeter cham- 
ber, the energy expenditure for each task being measured in comparison 
with the energy output when at rest under conditions which were other- 
wise the same. The various tasks were carefully worked out as regards 
number and sequence of motions involved; and, in order that the tempo 
of the work might be uniform, were timed to the beat of a metronome. 
Each task was repeated over and over for two hours. To insure uni- 
formity the subject always entered the calorimeter at the same time 
(early in the forenoon), having had a simple breakfast (a cup of cocoa 
made with cream, one teaspoon sugar, and two teaspoons cocoa) and 
always wore the same clothing. 

A report of the experiments now being prepared for publication will 
show in detail the character of the results obtained. In general it may be 
said that in all the experiments the energy expenditure of the body when 
work was performed was greater than was the case in the tests where the 
subject sat inachairatrest. The least increase (7 calories per hour) over 
the energy expenditure at rest was noted in tests in which the sub- 
ject was engaged in plain hand sewing (30 stitches per minute). Simple 
tasks like crocheting, embroidering, darning hose, and knitting call for 
much the same energy expenditure as plain sewing. The largest in- 
crease (49 calories per hour) over the energy expenditure at rest was 
noted in laundry work—washing towels which were rubbed 35 times 
per minute on the board. Practically the same increased energy ex- 
penditure (48 calories per hour) over the energy expenditure at rest was 
noted in sweeping a bare floor (38 strokes with the broom per minute). 


? Results not yet reported in full. Brief summaries are given in: Report of Director, 
Office Experiment Stations, 1914, p. 1415; Report of Director, Office Experiment Stations, 
1915, p. 18; Report of Director, Office Experiment Stations, 1916, p. 31. 
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Washing dishes and ironing requires less energy than these heavy 
tasks and more than the light tasks referred to. The results, with re- 
spect to what may be considered heavy and light tasks, are in accord 
with those found in earlier respiration calorimeter experiments, briefly 
summarized in a report which states that dish washing made greater 
demands on the body than sewing. Another conclusion drawn from 
the earlier experiments was also substantiated, namely, that the kind 
of equipment used is important, unsuitable equipment involving in- 
creased energy expenditure. 

The question naturally arises whether the results obtained with other 
subjects would be similar to those obtained with Miss B. It is planned 
to study this point further. It is interesting to note that in comparable 
tests the results of the later experiments are in agreement with those 
obtained in previous tests with other subjects but which have not yet 
been reported. 

The dietary survey project carried on in coédperation with the Bureau 
of Markets called for the collection of data from housekeepers, institu- 
tion managers, and others, blanks being furnished on which to record 
the data regarding the food consumed for a period of seven days togeth- 
er with food used, number of persons in family, general occupation and 
related data. The distribution of blanks was planned to take into ac- 
count urban and rural regions and variations in food habits and in fam- 
ily incomes and standards of living. Boarding houses, college clubs, 
homes for children and for the aged, and other public institutions were 
included, food problems of groups larger than the family being very 
important in relation to the general food situation. In furthering the 
interests of this dietary project, home economics workers have rendered 
valuable assistance in distributing and collecting blanks, making stu- 
dies, and in other ways. The response from housekeepers and mana- 
gers of public institutions has been very generous and to their willing- 
ness to help the success of the project is largely due. Over 1,000 dietary 
records have been received and in addition several hundred more 
have been definitely promised. Many housekeepers who have already 
completed one study, and thus realize the amount of work involved, 
have promised to make other studies at intervals during the period of 
the war. This again illustrates the fine spirit with which the women 
of the country respond to calls for patriotic service. 


* Report of Director, Office Experiment Stations, 1915, p. 18. 
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Miss Vera Spinney and Miss Matilda McKeown shared the respon- 
sibility of the dietary project with Miss Lucy Gillett as consulting 
expert. It is planned to keep up with the accumulation of material 
by discussing the dietary surveys in groups of 100 and in the published 
reports to include important mineral constituents—calcium, phospho- 
rus, and iron, as well as protein and energy. A summary of the results 
obtained in public institutions has been made by Miss McKeown‘ and 
a full report is being prepared for publication. 

In addition to a short account® of the methods followed and the re- 
sults obtained in the study with a group of 116 families, Miss Spinney 
has prepared a report which discusses the results in full. The studies 
included were made at the beginning of the dietary survey, that is, 
shortly after the war emergency food situation developed, and, while 
they represent war conditions, may be assumed to reflect them less than 
will those received later which are now being prepared for publication. 

The group of 116 families was subdivided for discussion according to 
occupation as follows: Mother Wage Earners; Garment Workers; Laborers; 
Retired from Active Occupation; Clerks (office); Mechanics; Teachers; 
Professional Men; Engineers; Salesmen; Farmers. The average yearly 
income in the different groups, excepting the farmer group from which no 
data were obtained, was $1884, the range being from $640, with the mother 
wage-earner group, to $2527 for the salesman group. ‘The average cost 
of food per man per day was 46 cents; the lowest cost, 32 cents, was 
noted in the mother wage-earner group; and the highest cost per man 
per day, 56 cents, was in the professional men group. On an average the 
diet supplied 94 grams of protein, 119 grams of fat, and 445 grams of carbo- 
hydrate per man per day with an energy value of 3230 calories. The 
largest protein consumption was found in the garment makers group (109 
grams) and the mother wage-earner group (105 grams); the smallest 
(85 grams) in the professional engineer group. The largest amount 
of energy (3585 calories) was noted in the farmers group and the small- 
est (2895 calories per man per day) in the mother wage-earner group. 
Although the data summarized are not extended enough for final de- 
ductions, the studies seem to indicate that there was an increased con- 
sumption of sugar, fresh fruits and vegetables, and fats obtained from 


‘Presented at the Institution Economics Section of the American Home Economics 
Association Meeting, Chicago, June, 1918. 

* Presented at the Science Section of the American Home Economics Association 
Meeting, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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vegetable sources, as compared with results obtained in previous dietary 
studies. From the results brought together in the report of this group 
there is no indication of undernourishment. 

An intensive study of methods and results of extension teaching in a 
county in Michigan has been made for the Office of Extension Work, 
North and West. The deductions are of general as well as local interest. 
Miss Ilena M. Bailey had charge of this work. 

Extended experimental studies of domestic methods of canning have 
been continued and results of much value have been obtained. This 
work is in charge of Harold M. Lang. 

The war emergency food situation has meant greatly increased public 
interest in food preparation, meal planning, and dietetics. Much at- 
tention has been given to work along these lines and to the preparation 
of popular summaries, charts, and other illustrative material by Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt. Two popular bulletins have been prepared and await 
publication, while some of the results have been summarized in the paper 
entitled “Changing a Peace-Time Ration for War Time.’ Chart 
material was prepared to meet emergency needs as a part of the Depart- 
ment’s general plan for exhibits for various purposes. In general it may 
be said that, as occasion required, the data Miss Hunt has brought 
together have been made available for special war emergency needs 
and for the use of the extension offices of the States Relations Service. 

An important part of the year’s work has been the equipment and 
operation of a laboratory kitchen where work has been carried on to 
meet the needs of the emergency food situation as well as general needs. 
Miss Jean MacKinnon was in charge of this work. A demonstration 
kitchen laboratory for use in codperation with the Office of Extension 
Work in the South and the Office of Extension Work in the North and 
West, of the States Relations Service, extends the usefulness of the lab- 
oratory kitchen project, and this whole line of work is being further 
developed. Codéperation with the Food Administration has been an 
important feature of it. 

The Office of Home Economics, like other government agencies, 
reaches the public not only through its publications but also by corre- 
spondence, conferences, and in similar ways. This feature of its work 
has grown extensively and represents what is probably one of its chief 
contributions to the war emergency situation because in this way it 
secures direct contact with the individual worker, a contact which the 
office feels is fully as helpful to itself as it can possibly be to others. 


6 Jour. Home Economics, 10 (1918), No. 8, pp. 371-374. 
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WELFARE WORK IN A MINING TOWN 


ISABELLA CHILTON WILSON 
Welfare Director, Logan Mining Company, Logan, W. Va. 


Earling is a mining town situated in a mountainous country where the 
valley is just wide enough for a railroad track, the county road, and a 
narrow string of houses. Of its 200 homes, three-fourths are on a slop- 
ing mountain side; twenty-five are down in the narrow valley, and 
twenty-five are in a little hollow which winds around one side of the 
mountain. The houses are four- and six-room frame buildings. The 
scenery of this portion of West Virginia has a natural rugged beauty 
that contrasts vividly with the ugliness of a new mining camp. 

Few of the houses were inviting in the slightest degree. The hillside 
on which most of them stood has a yellow clay soil, and, at the beginning 
of this work, there were neither trees nor flowers nor grass to make 
it less unsightly. Few people had made any attempt whatever at a 
garden. What gardens there were had been fenced in by tree branches, 
chicken wire, or some other crude fencing material that added to the 
ugliness of the scene. The sun beat down all day on the yellow hillside, 
where piles of cans and ashes stood by every doorstep. Almost every 
family had a cow and two or three hogs that were running at large, 
adding to the confusion by rooting among the cans and ashes. Every 
house had a dog or two. Flies were everywhere, and no one had screens. 

To reconstruct this town on sanitary lines was the problem of the 
Welfare Department of the Logan Mining Company, and this was to be 
done in response to the desire of the people, going no faster than they 
wished, and than their help and codperation could be counted on. It 
would have been much easier to have given the town a thorough clean- 
ing and to have made cleanliness compulsory; but we believed that the 
voluntary method would give better returns in the long run. 

The miner has on an average a family of eight. If he is thrifty he 
has a better chance than many other wage ‘earners to raise his scale of 
living. Many miners made $250.00 per month during the war, yet as a 
class they were not saving money, though as an expression of patriotism 
rather than of thrift they subscribed well to the Liberty Loans, and 
bought War Savings Stamps. If a man can be persuaded to save, 
the chances are ten to one that his living conditions will improve; his 
family will be better kept; and his home become neater and cleaner. 
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The miner and his family are as a rule of a suspicious disposition, due 
to lack of education and to the fact that so many of them have been 
swindled by various agents. 

When our welfare work began in June, 1917, it was an unprece- 
dented departure from any former experience of the miners. and our 
first work was to get them to trust us, and to gain their codperation. 

The beginning was with a class in cooking, meeting each Monday 
afternoon at one o'clock. We placed a very simple equipment in the 
school house, and taught plain cooking to a class of fifteen girls. We 
had picnics two or three times that summer and continued the work in 
cooking through the school term. 

The next step was canning demonstrations given to the women; then 
came weekly visits to the homes. We explained very carefully to the 
women that the Mining Company wanted to help them have better homes 
and that if they would do their part, we would do ours. Garbage wag- 
ons were sent around each week to haul away cans and ashes. We had 
given the 25 best families garbage cans, arousing in the others the desire 
for them. They were told that they could have cans too if they would 
clean up their premises. They did this, and now every person has a 
garbage can, and complains bitterly if it is not emptied every week. 

In April “hogtight” fences were built around each house; the people 
were given eight varieties of hardy flower seeds, a bulb of canna, and a 
root of dahlia. Each family was also given grass seed to sow his lawn and 
enough fertilizer to give the grass a good start. To encourage the people, 
who had lived so long without yard or garden, to do the needed work, the 
Mining Company offered a first prize of $15.00 for the best yard, and a 
first prize of $15.00 for the best garden, and a second prize of $10.00 for 
each. Much to our encouragement almost every family tried to improve 
their surroundings so that by the first of June the hillside was covered 
with a mantle of green. By July the yards were in their prime. Cannas, 
marigolds, snap dragons, nasturtiums, cosmos, sunflowers, castor beans 
dahlias, petunias, were all in bloom and the yellow hill was buried under 
them. 

Each family raised a war garden. Some of the men went back in the 
mountain and “scrubbed out” two and three acre patches. Every week 
the gardens were inspected and the people were told what preventives 
to use for chewing and sucking insects and for fungous and bacterial 
plant diseases. 
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In November a Norway maple and a poplar tree were planted in each 
front yard. Later cherry and apple trees will be planted in the back - 
yards. 

A playground was put in at the school house in the fall, since the chil- 
dren had very little opportunity for exercise. Here on the giant stride, 
the swings, the slicky slide, the see saws, they develop their muscles 
while enjoying their play, and grow towards strong manhood and 
womanhood. 

A course in domestic art and domestic science is given credit at the 
district high school, and the boys and girls are urged to go to high 
school. 

The school term was only seven months; it was extended tonine. A 
Red Cross Chapter was formed among the women, meeting in a vacant 
room over the store building. A sewing machine and a table have been 
donated to them. 

Earling is now a clean, self respecting little town with many pleasant 
homes. All that has been done has been done voluntarily and step 
by step as the people were ready for it, and as they wanted it. 

We believe that this year’s experience has shown that it is better to 
work with the people, educating them to what we want, rather than 
forcing them beyond their desires. They are better content to advance 
step by step than by one big jump. We have been keeping our labor 
during war time by this welfare work, and we expect that, with the com- 
ing of peace, results will be even greater than now. The self respecting 
working man will desire to raise his family in wholesome surroundings. 


“A penny saved is a twopence clear, 
A pin a day is a groat a year.” 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


LAURETTA FANCHER 
Former Head of the Department of Home Economics, Whitworth College, Spokane. 


The other day, I looked up the meaning of the word “cultural.” I 
was weary of hearing about the “culture” which a college course gives, 
that is, every course except the home economics course. As for that,” 
the chemistry professor remarked patronizingly, “it is most conve- 
nient to have, but its cultural value is nothing.” And so I looked it up 
in the dictionary. What is it—this elusive “culture?” 

This is what I found: the training, development, or strengthening of 
the powers, mental and physical, or the condition thus produced. The 
original meaning is of course, cultivation—the tilling of the soil of the 
mind. When we speak of a cultured person, we mean one whose mind 
has been trained, yet cultural education has come to mean ancient lan- 
guages and dead philosophies as if that were the only method of drilling 
the mind. 

It is interesting to note that the cultural education of today was the 
practical education of a former period. The one time business man 
was required to understand Latin to carry on his work as apothecary, 
or clerk, or scribe. Yet after shorter methods had been introduced and 
the typewriter succeeded the penman, the old form of education lingered. 

Without denying that the study of Latin is good mental discipline, are 
there not other subjects which give a similar training and in addition 
are of practical value? 

The college course in home economics must include the subjects with 
which every person should be familiar and which each course requires— 
English, history, and modern languages—and it should leave room for 
electives; but taking the special subjects—how do they develop the 
powers of the mind and body?—for we must remember that our defi- 
nition speaks of “mental and physical powers.” 

When I first took lessons in cookery, I was afraid to separate the yolk 
of an egg from the white. We worked in pairs and I was always very 
busy gathering materials, washing dishes, anything but the constructive 
work. One day my partner was absent. I made a cake which was a 
success. From that day I gained confidence in my own ability to ac- 
complish results. I grew daily in self reliance and the power of initi- 
ative. I have seen the same thing work out in students, seen girls de- 
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velop and grow mentally through the study of cookery. Girls, perhaps 
fine Latin students, would come into my classes shrinking from meas- 
uring a half teaspoon, afraid to take one step without help, and have. 
gone out at the end of one year capable and self reliant. Responsibility 
means growth here as elsewhere. The correlation of hand and brain is 
taught in every branch of the course, thus developing thought followed 
by action—the physical and mental work together, side by side. Noth- 
ing produces accuracy more effectually than the lessons in mechanical 
drawing, where every dot must be measured and a sixteenth of an inch 
becomes unlimited space. At the same time that the girl is learning to 
draw house plans, she is building accuracy into her mental house. If she 
can draw clear cut plans, she will think clearly, she will not exaggerate. 
The same, in lesser degree is taught in sewing. When a girl learns to 
make a straight, neatly finished seam on a piece of crepe de chene she 
has learned not merely how to make a fell seam—that is the least of it— 
she has made a path for accuracy and neatness in her brain cells. 

The imagination is developed in a dozen ways—planning menus, 
color schemes, flavor combinations, drésses, hats. Reason, of course, 
is continually brought into play in such simple examples as planning 
costs, but a stiff course in dietetics will bring it into full play. Judg- 
ment is acquired in every subject in the course. Take the compara- 
tively simple matter of making a cake—the consistency of the batter, 
the heat of the oven, tests of baking—all bring judgment into play. 
This is but one example. Others may be found in the testing of textiles 
and of food products and many other processes. Attention and delib- 
eration are fostered in the theoretical side—in classes of textiles, or food 
study, as in other textbook classes. 

“T do not expect my pupils to remember the subject matter taught 
them,” remarked one teacher. ‘‘It is the mental drill that counts.” 

I do expect my pupils to remember what I have taught them—they 
are vital things which the girls will need to use in life, but they have 
also been given the mental drill—the culture of the mind. And therein 
lies the wonderful effectiveness of home economics, in the combination 
of practical and cultural. 


OMICRON NU NEWS 


Through the courtesy of the Journat or Home Economics, Omicron 
Nu has been given a page for printing news and ideas of interest to the 
various chapters and to home economics people in general. To enable 
us to make best use of this space it will be necessary for each chapter 
through its editor to send me items and information suitable for the 
page. Copy should be in by the fifteenth of each month so that it 
may be edited and sent to the JouRNAL for publication. 

ELIZABETH INGERSOLL, Acling Editor, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Lowa. 


Alpha Chapler. At Michigan Agricultural College student girls un- 
der the direction of the Home Economics faculty, helped to prepare 
and serve meals to the soldiers who were ill in camp there. This work 
was described in the December JouRNAL, page 552. 

Zeta Chapter. At Nebraska University the captain of the companies 
stationed there, sent an “S. O. S.” call to the Home Economics De- 
partment to feed the two hundred and fifty sick men in his charge. By 
the next day these men were being served special diets prepared in the 
model practice kitchen of the University. 

Tota Chapier. At Kansas University a cafeteria has been opened 
under the direction of the Home Economics Department. Miss Ruth 
Stevenson, an Omicron Nu girl, is in direct charge and has as her as- 
sistants students of the institutional cooking class, the special problems 
class, and three paid helpers. The working plan is so divided that 
each student has a definite responsibility and has a chance to do each 
phase of the work. 

The girls in charge of the counter and floor wear white Hoover uni- 
forms. The object of the work is not to make money but to give the 
public wholesome, home cooked food at a reasonable price and at the 
same time offer practical experience to the home economics students in 
institutional cooking and management. 

The chapter is taking up child welfare work in Lawrence, Kansas. 

Eta Chapler at Wisconsin University has established an Omicron Nu 
Scholarship fund with which they hope to be of assistance to some de- 
serving home economics student. 

Epsilon Chapter at Urbana, Illinois, has adopted a French war orphan. 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


MAKING CHILDREN WORTH WHILE! 


ALMA L. BINZEL 


Director of Kindergarten, Northrop Collegiate School, and Lecturer in Child Study and 
Education 


When Ellen Key wrote a book and named it “The Century of the 
Child,” neither she nor her readers foresaw the tragic event that would 
hasten the higher evaluation of child-life, an evaluation that expressed 
itself in increased activity in campaigns for “The Better Babies Move- 
ment,” “Saving the Seventh Baby,” and ‘Child-Welfare Weeks.” 
The program for the Children’s Year included all the younger children 
of every state. Will it leave parents on no higher level than is indicated 
by the composition of a Springfield boy who wrote as follows on The 
Children’s Year: “It is everybody’s duty to have a baby this year and 
to save it.” Or, will The Children’s Year lift parents to an under- 
standing of what babies are to be saved for? For what are children to 
be kept well? 

The conservation of life in the physical aspects of keeping many more 
babies alive and keeping many more of them well is naturally and neces- 
sarily a first aim in the various child saving movements. Both of these 
aspects have met with some ridicule, some opposition, and some skepti- 
cism. The fact that some babies survive and thrive under the worst 
possible conditions while others languish and die under choice conditions 
gives to many a person ground for the contention that all the modern 
ideas about the rearing of children are unnecessary and often ineffective. 
Since they have individual cases in their own families, neighborhoods, 
and small circles to give as evidence, statistics, such as the Children’s 
Bureau, the Baby Clinics and Hospitals have to offer, carry to them no 
conviction. 


1 Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June, 1918. Printed in part only. 
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Much that is unwise in the rearing of children is due to the indiffer- 


ence, the inertia and the lack of insight that arise from unpreparedness 
for the responsibility. Each generation of graduates from the eighth 
grade and high school courses in home economics should increase the 
number of homes in which babies and children will have better chances 
for survival and health. Many vision a time when the compulsory 
period of education shall embrace, for at least every girl, the basic 
hygienic, sanitary, and dietary principles and their application in con- 
crete situations. 

My hope is that as plans for courses in the physical care of children 
are defined and redefined another aspect will be taken into considera- 
tion, a new aim with the older campaigns, that of giving more children 
a good start socially and mentally. This means coédperation in the effort 
to have parents understand the fundamental psychological facts of child- 
life as well as its fundamental physiological ones from infancy upward. 

I have frequently tried to name the classes into which the mothers 
whom I have known may be grouped. At the bottom of the list are the 
slacker and the indifferent mothers. So far as their training of chil- 
dren is concerned, they are equally undesirable. The former is the one 
who deliberately refuses to respond to appeals which she sees her chil- 
dren making; the latter is the one who fails to respond, because she is 
blind to their appeals. Other interests claim her attention and time. 
Those who have read “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” or seen it played, 
will recognize the extent of the blindness that may be induced by other 
interests. The interests may be of the lighter, socially frothy type, the 
more serious ones of self-development, or the very responsible ones of 
war service. The effect upon the children of the resulting blindness is 
equally bad in each case. 

Immediately above these are the well-meaning but ignorant and the 
imitative mothers. So far as their training of children is concerned 
there are possibilities. Their technique in the handling of their chil- 
dren can and will be improved by proper instruction and good example. 
I am quite certain that it was a well-meaning mother who tried to make 
her four and a half year old son obedient through the repeated use of 
the following method: That of holding baby sister over the banister of 
the third floor in the hotel which was temporarily their home and 
threatening to drop her in case son did not do as he was bidden. This 
mother was not ignorant in the ordinary sense, for she was the attractive 
wife of an Episcopal clergyman. She was not a vicious woman; she was 
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just unfortunately ignorant of the right ways of training her son. She 
set him in this instance a decidedly bad example in the way of deception, 
for she could never have fulfilled her threat if the boy had persisted in 
disobedience; in the way of suggesting unjust punishment to an inno- 
cent “bystander;” and in the way of suggesting a cruel act which, if 
imitated by the son in dealing out punishment to an offender, might 
result in death or injury of the offender. 

The best single illustration of the imitative mother I ever saw was 
she who trained her daughter to be absolutely dependent physically. 
Daughter came to kindergarten when she was five years old. She stood, 
literally waiting to be peeled out of her mittens, rubbers, wraps; she 
had none of the muscular development and coérdinations that charac- 
terize the child who has been trained, educated to wait on herself. The 
mother had been a nursery maid in one of the best families of the town; 
she was “imitating” in her own home the ways of this other home. 
She had been a servant to other people’s children; she became one to 
her own. 

Next to well-meaning and imitative should be placed the intuitive and 
the intelligent mothers. The former, with little conscious effort, secures 
what the latter arrives at from carefully thought out efforts. The 
intuitive mother is like the intuitive teacher, nurse, preacher, and 
doctor; we have heard them named the “‘born’’ teacher, nurse, preacher, 
and doctor. But notice the difference in the way society treats the 
“born mother” and the “born teachers, nurses, preachers, and doctors.” 
It allows the mother to go pretty much her own way in the entrance to 
and continuance of her work. Not so with the others. Of them so- 
ciety has required special preparation, ranging from one to eight or more 
years of work beyond the completion of the eighth grade. Is society 
wise in making no direct requirement for preparation on the part of 
the mother? 

It was an intuitive mother who sat next to me in a street car some 
months ago. A charming child of two and a half was on her lap. Re- 
calling the new toy in the paper sack, she asked for it. Pleasantly, but 
positively, the mother replied: ‘You may have the toy when we get to 
Aunt Katherine’s. She has a yard large enough for the noise this toy 
will make. The street car is too small; there are people in it who would 
be disturbed.” There was absolutely no protest on the part of the 
child. Her mother had made no special study of child-nature but as 
situations arose she sensed the principles involved and acted accordingly. 
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Compare her with the mother of that daughter who is the heroine of 
the following incident. A trip to town had been planned. It did not 
include daughter who wanted very much to go in order to talk some more 
to a new friend—a guest for the night at the country home. She said 
to him, ‘When I ask Mother to let me go she will say, ‘No, not today.’ 
Then I'll begin to tease and she’ll say crossly, ‘Oh, don’t bother me. 
Run away and play.’ Then I'll whine and she'll say, ‘If you don’t stop 
and go away, I'll punish you;’ and then Ill beller and she'll say, ‘Well 
if you must go, go. Put on your clothes and be ready.’” My friend 
was much interested in this clear exposition of the method of managing 
mother. He moved within earshot of the room in which the scene was to 
take place. It proceeded just as it was planned. Shortly after, this girl 
of ten was in his presence, tears still on her eyelashes and the question 
“Did you hear me?” on her lips. 

The intelligent mothers are those who, recognizing the complexity of 
the problem of training children and their own limited knowledge for 
the solution of this problem, deliberately set themselves to work to 
acquire the necessary knowledge. 

She who wishes that “Babies came like breakfast food with directions 
for preparation and serving attached,” voiced the yearning of countless 
mothers who are earnest and eager to know and do the right. Unfortu- 
nately, merchants and manufacturers do not include in their “demon- 
stration work” demonstrators who know child life in its impulsive and 
emotional, its intellectual and social aspects. Neither do most of our 
higher institutions of learning, responsible for courses for farmers and 
farmers’ wives, for community weeks and the like, include work that will 
train people to be intelligent educators of their children as well as 
generous providers and efficient caretakers of them. 

What are the characteristics of the next group, the artist mothers? 
Exactly the characteristics that apply to all “artists” regardless of 
the medium in which they express themselves. Is it not true that the 
“artist painter’ must mean well as he undertakes a new picture? Is it 
not true that he must have absorbed the best that other pictures embody? 
Is it not true that he must have a basic intuitive appreciation of color, 
action and composition? Is it not true that he must have an intelligent, 
clear understanding of the laws of his art and the materials he proposes 
to use? Is it not true that all these must be shot through with that 
emotional element of devotion which transforms the necessary labor and 
drudgery into joyful activity? 
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So the artist mother is one who ‘means well” as she undertakes the 
training of a child. She is the one who has absorbed from literature 
and life choice examples of the technique of handling children. She 
is the one who has an intuitive appreciation of finely developed child- 
nature wherever she sees it. She is the one who has clarified and in- 
tensified this appreciation by a study of the laws by which such devel- 
opment can be brought about in her own children. It is she whose 
radiance and joyousness are never greater in any activities than in 
those connected with the development of “human master-pieces’—her 
children. 

Of the two, the artist mother and the artist painter, the former 
has the more difficult task. Her material is never the same. Forces 
from the inherited nature of the child, and other forces from the world 
outside mingle to complicate her task. How very important, then, that 
she should have some guidance other than chance may bring her! 

How naturally and logically the child may be described as a bundle of 
hungers! The first of these, the hunger for physical comfort, when 
properly provided with food, sleep, quiet, and cleanliness, results in 
keeping the child alive and healthy. The second of these, the hunger 
for sensory and motor activity, should receive its satisfactions through 
opportunities for free movement of the limbs, for manipulating objects 
by the hands, for participation in dressing and undressing one’s self, 
for more vigorous plays with toys and games, for participation in house- 
hold, gardening, and other manual activities. A third hunger goes by 
the name of curiosity. The child’s countless questions, his inquisitive- 
ness, his eflorts to take things apart, his jaunts away from home, his 
imitations of persons, animals, and things, are all so many evidences 
that nature means for him to know the world into which he has been 
called. The fourth hunger is satisfied only as opportunities are provided 
to see beauty in color, form, and texture; to hear it in language, literature, 
and music, and to express it in various mediums. 

A fifth hunger is that of social participation. Man is so made that he 
seeks companionship with his kind for purposes of protection, defense, 
progress, and recreation. The motives that lead to such companion- 
ship, the emotional attitudes that are established through it, the tech- 
nique of adjustment to others that result from it are being analyzed 
today as never before. Socialization has long been the watchword of 
the progressive schools of our country. It must come to be understood 
by parents as a process essential to successful rearing of children at 
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home. That it is not, is evidenced by the countless misinterpretations of 
“teaching children to obey” which any one who is thoughtful sees in 
the homes of friends and acquaintances, in shops and hotels, on trains 
and steamships. One tragic illustration has already been cited. The 
following is equally so, but with a humorous halo of which the mother 
was quite unconscious. She said to little daughter, “Put on your 
sweater!” “No, I don’t want to,” was the response, whereupon 
mother helped the child to obey (what?) by saying, “You know I rule 
you by love, not fear. Put on your sweater or you know what you'll 
get.” 

Fully as prevalent as the mal-education in obedience to authority, 
is the mal-education involved in that form of amusing one’s self, known 
as teasing. How often does one see a little child, irritated beyond his 
power of endurance by a fond father, uncle, or friend, try to defend 
himself finally in a primitive, physical way by striking the offender, 
only to be unjustly reprimanded or punished by his own mother. Such 
a child, growing older, subjected to modified forms of teasing, is bound 
to have rebellious, angry habits of feeling established that are as much 
a handicap, as any physical lameness would be. There came to-me, at 
the close of a lecture on teasing, a mother who said, ‘“‘What you have 
said this morning in your analysis of teasing describes exactly the situa- 
tion in my home. My husband has tormented me to the verge of tears 
and rebellion countless times; my son of fourteen years is growing passion- 
ately resentful towards his father’s and the older son’s persistent teas- 
ing. Half of our family is prosaically truthful; the other half is given 
to fanciful and humorous exaggerations which spare no one’s feelings. 
To the latter, teasing is a game in which they feel pleasure because they 
are the victors; they do not appreciate the misery of their victims. What 
shall I do?” Prescriptions for treatment of cases like these may be 
given as effectively as rules for giving more adequate food or recipes for 
better bread. 

The sixth hunger is that which has fostered the development of the 
religions of the world. The human mind can not help asking for the 
causes that lie behind the phenomena, so apparent to it. The trees 
bending and swaying in the wind lead to the question of cause of the 
blowing; the answer “wind” leads to a second—‘“ What makes the wind 
blow?” The answer to that, by the average parent, is “God.” My 
attention was attracted anew this spring to this problem of the religious 
training of children. The children (ranging in age from three to six) 
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were enjoying with me the early spring flowers. To my question, “‘Who 
planted these tulips?”’ had come the answer, ‘“‘Our gardener.” To the 
next question, “Who planted these hepaticas?”’ came, from a dozen lips, 
the word, “God.”’ And I wondered why children were still being taught 
to name the work of nature undirected by man as God’s handiwork in 
distinction from that done by nature as directed by man. 

Later we were discussing the possibility of clear weather on the day 
for which we had an invitation to the country. I had said, “We will go 
on Thursday if it doesn’t rain,’’ whereupon a girl of six years said: “But, 
Miss Binzel, it won’t rain Thursday. I shall pray to God tonight and 
tomorrow night for sunshine and it won’t rain.” Thursday came and 
with it torrents of water. Again I wondered why children were still 
being taught to pray for the things which involve the suspension of 
physical laws in order that personal desires may be fulfilled. I won- 
dered, too, how many grown-ups are arrested on that level of prayer 
which means the suspension of social and mental as well as physical 
laws. 

A friend of mine has a niece whose prayer ended with, “‘God bless 
Father, God bless Aunt Margaret, God bless Aunt Lou. God bless me 
and make me a good girl.” A few nights later, the prayer was increased 
by these appeals: “God make Rosie (the maid) a good Rosie. God 
make Teddy a good Teddy Bear.” Is there danger that prayers so 
couched will direct thought and behavior towards non-responsibility for 
making ourselves good? 

The foregoing analysis of the child as a bundle of hungers, each with 
its manifestations which the parent can see, and which the parental 
mind should be trained to satisfy, is one of several that might be used 
by parents, old and young. 

That countless mothers are in need of guidance and that many 
are seeking it, is evident. Magazines are devoting more space than ever 
before to topics relating to child-nature; more and better books are 
being purchased and read; mothers, in larger numbers, are attending 
child-study and child-psychology courses; the kindergartner, by example 
and explanation, is showing what the possibilities of the early years of 
childhood are; but all these are insufficient for the task. Is not the 
time ripe for the assumption of more of the responsibility by the Home 
Economics Movement? Is it not logical that this movement should take 
over a great share of it? 
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This movement has been backed by federal authority and funds as 
no other aspect of woman’s work has ever been. With the additional 
sanction and publicity of the Food Administration you have reached 
the more remote people of our country. Can you not extend your pro- 
gram to include more definitely the understanding of the needs of the 
child other than his physical ones? 

My plea today to this Association is that you make the wonderful 
service you have already rendered a greater service by the inclusion of 
courses in the understanding of child-life in its social, mental, and spir- 
itual aspects in the training of students in school, in the training of 
home economics teachers, in extension work in the home. Let us re- 
member that ‘“‘to have babies and to save them” is not enough; they 
must be trained to worthwhileness from infancy on. There ought to 
be many a university sufficiently awake to its opportunities and its 
duties to parenthood to build a structure dedicated to this work. Within 
its walls there should gather, during the school months, children rang- 
ing in age from a few months to three or four years. At other times 
this group would be augmented by those from six to ten or more years. 
Directing it would be a well trained woman who knows child needs 
from various angles; and associated with her those prepared to tend 
and to train, to care for and to educate these children. Students from 
kindergarten and home economics departments should do some student 
service there; parents will gather for training for duties which life 
thrusts upon them, but about which education thus far has left them 
singularly unenlightened. The writer saw the beginnings of such a 
group on the University of Chicago campus this summer. It was 
housed in an old gymnasium building. The University carried no re- 
sponsibility in connection with it. The members of the faculty and 
the students having children carried on the work in a coéperative way. 

The Universities of Washington and Utah are offering a one hour 
credit course in child study work for parents. The University of Minne- 
sota planned to give a course to home economics students but the neces- 
sary funds were not available. May the time be speeded when lab- 
oratories of infancy and childhood shall become as prominent on college 
and university campuses as are women’s and men’s buildings and 
libraries today. 
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EDITORIAL 


Training for Motherhood. Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, as Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, in her address at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Chicago, urged as vigorously as could one of our own number the need 
of training girls in homemaking. She said: 


Into few businesses in life are people expected to enter with such a complete 
lack of trainingas that of motherhood—perhaps the most complicated business 
that exists. Men have evolved colleges and elaborated them into universi- 
ties to give themselves the training which they need for their various forms of 
work, and women in entering the learned professions have very properly taken 
this education to fit themselves for their practice. Nurses are given a very 
careful and prolonged training—somewhat unduly prolonged for the benefit of 
the hospitals, perhaps, but an excellent training, fitted for its purpose. But 
when it comes to motherhood what training have we, we upon whom depends 
the whole future of those lives which come into being through us? Nothing 
at all. We do not even give our girls training for the common calling of 
homemaker, which happily falls to the lot of most women, for really a woman 
has to make a home wherever she is, and I have an idea that only a woman 
can make it. . . . . Iam not advocating doing away with the higher 
education of women—far from it—I believe in all the education we can get. 
I want not less but more of it, but if we must omit some things to make room 
for homemaking, I would cut out some of the things that are more remote 
from the children’s daily life. I do not believe, however, that anything essen- 
tial need be omitted. . . . . I wish that during the coming year we 
might take up and push to a satisfactory conclusion this matter of the teaching 
of girls of all grades the principles of homemaking. 


It is worth while to know that work we have thought belonged par- 
ticularly to our own Association is so urgently pressed by another society 
whose aims are more specialized. On every side we meet the cry that 
if the children of the nation are to be properly born and nourished and 
trained the coming generation of mothers must enter upon their duties 
without the handicap of ignorance and inefficiency. 

As an Association that has the welfare of the home as its first concern 
we must rejoice whenever new forces are joined to our own. 


| 
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The Journal’s New Dress. The Journat, like other people, some- 
times finds a reason for appearing in a new gown. When an old friend, 
" accustomed to wearing the same garb year after year, suddenly changes it, 
one does not always like it, and may even resent the innovation. Lest 
this should happen, though we hope you will like the new better than the 
old, may we explain, with two good reasons? 

Though the new cover was planned when the War Industries Board 
asked to have the weight of paper in all magazines reduced, and the 
lighter weight paper was not to be had in the color we were using, it 
was adopted partly because it costs a little less than the old—and the 
JouRNAL has been using every effort to survive the high cost of living 
without raising its subscription price. 

For sometime the advertisers have been complaining that the JOURNAL 
dress was too dark to show up well the ornaments they wished to place 
upon it. So as the JourNAL, like other magazines, is more or less de- 
pendent on their good will, it is happy to concede to their wishes, 
especially when it can do so to its own advantage. 


Erratum. In the last number of the JouRNAL, page 566, line 18, 
“antineuritic’”’ vitamine should read “antiscorbutic” vitamine. 


COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 
A HINT TO THE TEACHER OF COOKING 


One of the vexing problems of the teacher, especially in classes in the 
grades, is the getting all of the utensils back into the desks in order, 
without confusion and with as little loss of time as possible. 

If you have not found a satisfactory plan, see whether this will help. 

Have black numbers stamped on the shelves and a corresponding 
number on the utensil that will be so placed as to cover the number on 
the shelf. Children will readily see where each article belongs, and 
will also detect at once any missing spoon or plate, since the number 
would remain uncovered. 

This simple scheme will help both the teacher and the student, and 


it can easily be worked out with little expense of money or energy. 
HELEN C. SHAW, 


Champaign, Til. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: During a course in home economics, taken some time ago, 
we were taught that the water in which potatoes were cooked should 
be discarded, because it contained some substance injurious to the 
system. Lately, recipes that call for “potato water’ have been 
published from departments of home economics. Have recent experi- 
ments shown that the formerly held theory is untenable? 

Answer: The water in which potatoes are cooked contains no toxic 
substance. On the contrary, especially if the potatoes have been 
pared, it contains much valuable material, such as inorganic salts, 
soluble proteins and carbohydrates, and a considerable proportion of 
the water-soluble vitamine; it should not be discarded, especially during 
a period of food shortage when there is danger of an insufficient amount 
of these being present in the diet. 

References: The Biological Efficiency of the Potato Nitrogen. Cooper, 
L. F., and Rose, M.S. Jour. Biol. Chem., 30,1917, 201. The Dietary 
Properties of the Potato. McCollum, E. V., Simmonds, N., and Parsons, 
N. T.. Jour. Biol. Chem., 36, 1918, 197. 

Question: Is there any real reason why tea should not be taken with 
fish, more than with eggs, etc.? 

Answer: The very curious notion that tea and coffee should not be 
taken with certain types of foods, for example, fish, eggs, meat and 
milk, is undoubtedly the result of observations regarding the effect of 
tannic acid on proteins. Tannic acid precipitates proteins. Tea and 
coffee both contain tannic acid, therefore, it is reasoned, tea and coffee 
should not be taken with foods containing proteins, namely, fish, eggs, 
etc. Well made tea and coffee contain comparatively little tannic acid, 
in fact no more than is found in some natural foods; the amount is 
too little to interfere materially with digestion. But if one persists in 
drinking very strong and poorly made tea and coffee, it would probably 
be better to take these with some form of protein, and thus distribute 
the ill effects of the tannic acid; otherwise all the tannic acid will be 
free to act on the proteins of the gastric juice and thus interfere with 
its activity. 

Question: Does coffee form a chemical combination with the cream 
or milk added to it? Is there any real reason for the popular preference 
for pouring the hot coffee into the cream rather than vice versa? Is 
coffee into which milk has been cooked any more healthful than that 
made with water? Why? 
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Answer: Coffee contains varying amounts of tannic acid depending 
in part upon the coffee and in part upon the way in which the coffee is 
made. A strong coffee boiled for some time contains appreciable 
amounts of tannicacid. The addition of milk to this would form a chem- 
ical union between the proteins of the milk and the tannic acid, the 
amount depending upon the relation of the tannic «<id and the milk. 
Under normal conditions the amount of tannic acid in coffee is compar- 
atively little. 

The reason for adding the coffee to the cream is that by so doing the 
cream or milk will be more evenly distributed. The agitation caused 
by pouring the coffee on the cream decreases the amount of stirring 
necessary. 

Coffee made with milk is not more healthful than coffee served with 
an equal amount of milk. A cup of coffee has no value as food aside 
from the cream or milk and sugar served with it. Coffee made with 
milk would consist very largely of milk. In France the same end is 
attained by serving café au lait. 

Question; It has been stated that cotton seed meal has been found to 
contain certain toxins. Is this true? What are they? Is there any 
danger in its use by children and pregnant women? If so, why? Please 
give an analysis of cotton seed with regard to its content of foodstuffs. 

Answer: It is still a disputed question whether the cotton seed kernel 
contains a toxic substance, or whether the failure of animals to grow 
on it is not due to the fact that the food is distasteful and too little is 
eaten. After the cotton seed had been heated with steam, under suit- 
able conditions, animals ate freely and grew normally. Similarly, an- 
imals fed cotton seed meal and cotton seed flour products, from which 
the oil has been largely removed by processes involving the use of a 
sufficient amount of heat, grew normally. Experiments with the meal 
and flour give no indication that either are injurious as human food, 
but these are still inconclusive. In the processes of refining, the toxic 
substances, or those substances which prevent rats from eating freely, 
may be removed from the cotton seed. The percentage composition of 
the cotton seed flour as given by Richardson and Green is: protein, 51.19; 
fat, 11.40; crude fiber, 3.05; nitrogen-free extract, 22.22; water, 6.14; ash, 6. 

References: Osborne and Mendel. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1917, 29, p. 289; 
Richardson and Green. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1916, 25, p. 307, and 1917, 


30, p. 243. 
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The Elements of the Science of Nutrition. 
By Granam Third Edition. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1917, pp. 641. $4.50 + postage for 
4 lbs. 


It is very illuminating to compare the old 
and new editions of this book and to note 
thus the remarkable development of the 
subject of nutrition in the last eight years. 
This, the third edition (1917) has half 
again as many pages as the second (1908), 
twenty-one instead of fifteen chapters, and 
innumerable changes and additions in the 
treatment of almost every topic. “‘The 
aim of the book remains the same,—to 
review the scientific substratum upon which 
rests present-day knowledge of nutrition 
both in health and disease.” 

The new discussions are too numerous to 
be listed. Especially valuable are those on 
energy requirement. They include the re- 
recent work in Boston on infants, and on 
adults during starvation and during various 
kinds of activity, and the work at the Rus- 
sell Sage Institute of Pathology at Bellevue 
Hospital on young boys and also on patients 
with typhoid, thyroid, or other diseases. 
DuBois’ chart of the basal metabolism of 
human males from birth to the eighty- 
fifth year is included with its striking 
emphasis on the high metabolism of adoles- 
cent boys. The varying energy require- 
ment of the human body from babyhood to 
old age has come to be capable of exact 
expression to a degree never before ap- 
proached. 

More light has also been thrown upon the 
chemical processes within the body. This 


shows our “mental penetration into the 
biochemical reactions in the organism.” 
Lusk can now discuss in surprising detail 
the intermediary metabolism of proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates, and can give more 
or less definite information on the fate of 16 
individual amino acids—and the apparent 
complication here really leads to clearer 
knowledge and clearer sight of research 
still to be done. 

A new chapter, The Nutritive Value of 
Various Materials Used as Foods, takes up 
vitamines briefly; a few pages on ash con- 
stituents is added to the chapter on A 
Normal Diet; and considerable new work 
is introdu ed into that on Food Require- 
ment During the Period of Growth. The 
last chapter is on Food Economics, 

A surprising number of the questions 
propounded in the earlier editions are 
answered in this; for example, whether the 
energy evoked by the specific dynamic 
action of the food-stuffs can be utilized in 
the production of mechanical work. Since 
it cannot, Lusk draws the prompt conclu- 
sion that “a high protein dietary is th re- 
fore contraindicated in athletic contests, 
especially when the weather is hot and 
humid.” 

The value of this book to workers in 
nutrition can hardly be overstated. For 
the young student only parts of it are 
simple enough; but for the more advanced 
classes and for research workers it gives a 
wealth of scientific information and stimu- 
lating discussion which can be found no- 
where else. 


KATHARINE BLUNT. 
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Sewing and Textiles. By ANNABELL 
Turner. New York: Appleton and 
Company, 1918, pp. 246. $1.75. By 
mail of the Journal, $1.88. 


This textbook is valuable because of its 
view point. Prepared for rural and grade 
teachers it may do much to formulate definite 
aims in clothing work and to dispel many 
ideas that the first eagerly received books so 
thoroughly established. 

The following are some specific statements 
illustrating the point of view from which the 
subject is treated. 

The pages on child psychology show the 
importance of the application of psychology 
to sewing problems, “The teacher who un- 
derstands the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the child will not require fine work 
before the fifth grade.” 

Habit formation is one of the greatest 
concerns of the grade teacher. The author 
rightly places on the teacher the responsi- 
bility cf the success or failure of each normal 
child in sewing. “Poor work means, in 
most cases, that the teacher has not taught 
the correct method and insisted on high 
standards or that the problems are too diffi- 
cult for the child.” 

The value of group work is stated thus: 
“The constant making of things for them- 
selves has a tendency to make children sel- 
fish. Working together on things which 
may be used in the school or given to some 
worthy cause is splendid training for any 
child.” The dressing of dolls for children’s 
hospitals as suggested should, however, be 
questioned. Owing to their size, doll’s 
clothes are too difficult for beginners to 
make. 

Hard and fast rules are often insisted on 
in sewing, without reason. Many teachers, 
for instance, require that the selvedge al- 
ways be removed irrespective of type of 
material, width of selvedge, or constructive 
process involved. “Experiment has shown 
that a good selvedge may often be used in 
making a neat flat finish.” 

While habit formation, not speed, is the 
first aim in beginning sewing, the desire to 
make legitimate short cuts should always be 
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encouraged. “Much time is wasted by 
basting when pinning would be sufficient.” 
Yet “When teaching beginners it is well to 
have them baste, since the practice in spacing 
is excellent training.” It should also be added 
that the long and short basting affords an 
opportunity for the analysis of the running 
stitch which is at the very basis of proper 
manipulation in most constructive processes. 

The Chapter, “‘Use and Care of the Sew- 
ing Machine,” includes many points of value 
which are not included in the textbooks on 
the market and makes hand sewing second- 
ary to machine sewing. “Suflicient hand- 
work may be given in connection with the 
machine garments to afford the practice 
which will give the necessary skill in hand 
sewing. It is reasonable to teach the girls 
while in school the methods which they 
must and should use lateron. Most of them 
will be busy housekeepers. It therefore 
seems unfair to require hours and hours to be 
spent sewing up long seams by hand. If 
you cannot persuade the school board to buy 
a machine, you might borrow or rent one 
the first year until you can demonstrate 
that the results warrant the expenditure. If 
you cannot buy, beg, or borrow a machine, 
allow the children to stitch the long seams 
at home.” 

Unlike most books on sewing, this one 
gives special attention to darning and patch- 
ing. While the author opposes sampler 
work, patching is first done on practice 
material in order to keep the problem uni- 
form. Pupils are then to be encouraged to 
mend their own worn garments and bring 
them to the teacher for inspection and sug- 
gestions. “In many cases mending and 
darning can be done on the sewing ma- 
chine and while teaching other methods we 
must also include this as a time saver.” 


This idea of saving time is also dwelt on 
at length in the chapter on “Laundry Prob- 
lems.” It is “easy on many farms to make 
use of the gasoline engine in running a wash- 
ing machine, wringer, and mangle with just 
as great saving to the housewife as to the 
farmer when it pumps water for the stock or 
grinds feed.” 
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Sometimes one questions why the author 
does not always give the correct method of 
work, if this book is to help teachers, instead 
of simply stating that the “point must be 
carefully watched to avoid the formation of a 
bad habit.” “Knots are used only when 
they can be concealed,” is another point 
open to question. Give this direction to 
children and everywhere in seams, hems, 
and bands huge boulders of various sizes 
and shapes will be anything but concealed. 

For one project directions are given for a 
flannel petticoat, with a full skirt on a band. 
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How many children wear this type? Then, 
too, under Hygiene of Clothing this state- 
ment is made, “Children’s clothing should 
hang from the shoulders.” Is the flannel 
petticoat, mentioned above, consistent with 
the last statement? 

However, since the main value of the book 
is the point of view rather than suggested 
projects, the application of principles can be 
worked out by individual teachers accord- 
ing to their particular needs. 

Littis KNAPPENBERGER, 
Towa State College. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will meet in connection with the N. 
E. A. Division of Superintendence, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 28 and March 1, at 9.30 
a.m. and 2 p.m. each day, in Recital Hall, 
Auditorium Hotel. 

The program will include addresses by 
national leaders who are aiding in the Gov- 
ernment plans for Thrift Education, Ameri- 
canization Education, Health Education, 
and Education for Rural Life, movements 
intimately related to home economics prob- 
lems, and for which home economics women 
will be asked to lend their assistance and 
coéperation. 

There will be round table discussions of 
special questions relating to public school 
home economics work upon which home eco- 
nomics teachers should take a united stand, 
such as time allowance for classes, class 
scheduling, school luncheons, and content 
of courses. Methods of coérdinating the 
various agencies now concerned in teaching 
phases of home making will also be consid- 
ered. 

The Council meeting will be held at 8 
p-m. Thursday, February 27, at the Congress 
Hotel. The Congress Hotel will be head- 
quarters. 

Reservations should be made immediately. 


Announcement is made of the Ellen H. 
Richards Memorial Fellowship, offered 
jointly by the Trustees of the Memorial 
Fund and the University of Chicago. The 
fellowship carries a stipend of $500 and 
tuition fees at the University of Chicago for 
the year 1919-20. Candidates should be 
able to present evidence of graduate work 
already done in some field of Home Eco- 
nomi s. Applications may be sent before 
April 1, 1919, to the Dean of the Graduate 
Schools, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


The trustees of the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund announce that this year a 
second graduate scholarship will be availa- 
ble through the joint action of the Trustees 
and Teachers College. This will carry $400 
in cash and a year’s tuition in the institu- 
tion. It is open only to college graduates, 
Detailed information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


The National Society for Vocational 
Education will hold its annual meeting at 
St. Louis, Thursday to Saturday, February 
20 to 22, 1919, just before the meeting of the 
Division of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
in Chicago. The general sessions are of 
unusual interest at this time of industrial 
and educational reconstruction, but of par- 
ticular importance to those in the home eco- 
nomics world are the two sectional meetings 
on Vocational Homemaking, on the after- 
noons of the 20th and 21st. 

The meeting will bring together many of 
the workers under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and it is hoped that there will be a large rep- 
resentation of home economics workers gen- 
erally. Miss Isabel Ely Lord, vice-presi- 
dent of the N.S. V. E. for home economics, is 
chairman of the Committee on Vocational 
Homemaking, which has a large membership 
and an executive committee whose member- 
ship includes Miss Anna Cooley, Miss Helen 
Hildreth, Miss Maude Murchie, Miss Grace 
Schermerhorn, and (ex officio as on the 
general Executive Committee to represent 
home economics) Miss Charlotte Ebbets. 
A strong program is being planned, includ- 
ing a round table discussion of some of the 
most pressing problems of this work. 

The headquarters will probably be the 
Hotel Statler, but detailed information can 
be had from the office of the N. SV. E., 
140 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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The National Dairy Show held its 
twelfth annual exhibit October 10 to 19 at 
Columbus, Ohio. The program was a great 
departure from that of former years. While 
the first and most obvious purpose was, of 
course, the promotion of the dairy interests, 
in addition to this and under the leadership 
of the Food Administration, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Children’s Bureau, 
The Ohio State College of Agriculture, and 
local welfare organizations, the Dairy Show 
enlisted in the national educational welfare 
campaign, special emphasis being placed 
upon child welfare. 

The work of the government and allied 
agencies divided itself into two phases—the 
one which was concerned with teaching a 
greater appreciation of milk and milk 
products in the dietary of the nation and the 
other which concerned itself with child wel- 
fare in general. The presentation of the 
subject matter was through lectures, charts, 
prepared dietaries for school children, bul- 
letins, card index to publications bearing on 
the subjects, and demonstrations in the prep- 
aration of food from milk and milk products. 
The food work was in charge of home eco- 
nomics women of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Ohio State Univer- 
sity; child welfare came under the supervision 
of representatives from the Children’s Bu- 
reau and local organizations. 

Throughout the entire session the relation 
of the dairy industry to successful homes 
was made apparent. The feeding of the 
child is the vital thing of America today. 
This means primarily milk. In an address 
before the Conference, Dr. McCollum said, 
“Milk is our greatest protective food and its 
use must be increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The liberal use of milk has made us 
what we are. No family has the right to 
purchase any meat until each member has 
at least a pint of milk daily and this I re- 
gard as below the optimum. Milk is just as 
necessary for the maintenance of health in 
the adult as in the young.” 

. The entire exhibit was designed to be edu- 
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cational. It appealed to both the producing 
dairymen and to the consuming public. 
Too much praise can not be given to those 
who participated in the conception and carry- 
ing out of the program of this excellent wel- 
fare session of the Twelfth National Dairy 
Show. 


The Baltimore Home Economics Asso- 
ciation had its initial meeting in November, 
1918, in connection with the yearly confer- 
ence of the teachers of the State, the gath- 
ering of fifty being made up mainly of 
teachers of home economics, demonstrators 
under the Extension Division of the Mary- 
land State College of Agriculture, and dieti- 
tians from hospitals and other institutions. 
It was decided that the time had come when 
a permanent association was needed. 

At the second meeting, the committee on 
organization presented a constitution for 
adoption and nominated officers. The offi- 
cers as elected were: President, Mrs. Mary 
H. Abel; Vice President, Miss Helen T. 
Parsons; Treasurer, Miss Marjory Wills; 
Secretary Miss Winifred Alvather; Members- 
at-large of Executive Committee, Miss 
Alice C. Walton, Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Mrs. 
Agnes O’Dea, Dr. Lelia Powers, Miss Flor- 
ence Powdermaker. The above officers 
make up the Executive Committee, and 
meet monthly for the transaction of business 
preceding the regular meetings. 

At the first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the following standing committees 
were appointed: Membership, Program, Re- 
lations to the Public Schools, to Dietitians 
and Social Workers, and to Women’s Or- 
ganizations in the City. 

The January meeting was held at the time 
of the meeting of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, and the large gathering listened to 
short addresses from the following guests: 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Miss Isabel Bevier, 
Miss Edna N. White, Miss Alice Ravenhill, 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy, and Professor E. V. 
McCollum. 


